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THE SURVEY 


THIS WEEK 


A copy of the speech made in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Robert L. Owen of Okla- 
homa in support of his bill for establish- 
ing a national department of health, has 
been mailed this week to every reader 
of THE Survey. It is hoped that all will 
read it, and write to their senators and 
representatives urging its passage. The 
various medical, philanthropic and other 
bodies which have lined up behind the 
bill believe firmly that such a national bu- 
reau, working in close co-operation with 
state and local authorities, would clip 
ciphers off the death rate and promote 
the health of the nation in a way that no 
other single measure could. Senator 
Owen put the gist of the argument in 
these terse phrases: 


Why conserve coal fields and not coal 


miners? 


Why conserve plant life and not human 
life? Des 

Why conserve animal life and not child 
life? 

We conserve our water powers and forests 


and forget our people. 


We have a great department conserving 


“animal life and plant life and no depart- 


ment conserving human life. 
This can not continue. 


There is a spring tide in conferences, 
centering next month in the group meet- 
ing at St. Louis. This includes the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, which has a particularly broad 
and virile program under the presidency 
of Jane Addams, and the Jewish, settle- 
ment and children’s conferences. All 
who plan to go to St. Louis, are urged 
by the local committee to write at once 
for hotel accommodations. The Jeffer- 
son is headquarters. The date for tlie 
next international meeting on tuberculo- 
sis has been set, the city planners are 
gathering at Rochester—these and an- 
nouncements of other meetings will be 
found on another page. 

The annual meeting of the American 
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Academy of Political and Social Science 
in Philadelphia last week, reported by 
O. F. Lewis on another page, centered 
on a lively discussion of the injunction 
and widely divergent opinions as to the 
degree of respect for the law in this 
country. 


The death of Justice Brewer of the 
United States Supreme Court on March 
28 removed not only an eminent jurist, 
but a man who has taken a vigorous 
part in social work and legislation. It 
is interesting to read, in Mr. Baldwin's 
article, of the painstaking care which he 
gave to the work and problems of the 
Washington Associated Charities of 
which he was president. But of more 
importance to social workers was the de- 
cision in the famous Oregon ten hours 
case. The Supreme Court decision was 
unanimous, but it was written by Jus- 
tice Brewer. For the first time it upheld 
the constitutionality of limiting the hours 
of labor by women on the grounds of 
health, and further, Justice Brewer point- 
ed out in his decision that while women 
must be protected from the greed of men, 
the decision by no means impaired their 
political rights. He was a firm believer 
in woman suffrage. 


In view of the plans of the New York 
school authorities to organize public 
trade schools, the investigation of differ- 
ent women’s trades by Mary Van Kleeck 
and Alice P. Barrows is particularly 
timely and valuable. Before we begin 
teaching trades to young girls as a part 
of our school work, we must know the 
needs of the trade, the conditions under 
which they will work, and the pros- 
pects ahead of them. In the millinery 
trade, which Miss Van Kleeck and Miss 
Barrows write of on another page, many 
of the existing schools seem strangely 
detached from practical things. They 
turn out from.a course in millinery girls 
who do not know how to make hats ac- 
ceptable to manufacturers. They use 
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materials not used by the trade, and fail 
in other ways, which the writers specify, 
to graduate trained workers. The mil- 
linery shops employ 8,000 women in New 
York, only the garment trades employ- 
ing more. It is peculiarly a woman’s 
trade, for only two per cent of the work- 
ers are men. It is a seasonal trade, with 
long, dreary months of enforced idleness 
followed by the racking rush of “the sea- 
son,” 


TO BUILD THAT 
$1,200 HOUSE 


In our issue of October 2, 1909, we 
published an article on a $1,200 sanitary 
concrete house which caused consider- 
able comment, largely of a skeptical na- 
ture. This house is the project of Mil- 
ton Dana Morrill, a young Washington 
architect, whose contention is that a six- 
room house of this kind can be built for 
$1,200 if twenty or more are constructed 
at one time. A number of readers over- 
looked the fact that duplication is the 
secret of the low cost. 

Whether or not the plan is feasible, 
we cannot say, as we are not construction 
experts, and the architect cannot prove it 
completely until money enough is sub- 
scribed to build at least twenty houses. 

Meanwhile, however, he has invented 
and patented a set of eighth-inch steel 
molds which are practically indestruc- 
tible and from one set of which he claims 
he can build any number of houses. A 
set of molds costs $800 and no part of 
this amount is figured in the $1,200 which 
the house is to cost, the idea being that 
the molds shall be the permanent prop- 
erty of the construction company. 

A commercial real estate company or- 
ganized by Mr. Morrill has purchased 
103 acres of land at Virginia Highlands, 
near Washington, and there the first 
house is to be built as a demonstration. 

Although the company intends to make 
this subdivision a high class suburb, the 
one model house, Mr. Morrill contends, 
will be built at even less than $1,200. 
The cost of the concrete has been fig- 
ured at five dollars a cubic yard and as 
the walls are to be but six inches thick, 
it is plain that the cost of construction 
even for a single house is small if the 
price of the steel molds is not counted in. 
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EVENING COURSE IN SOCIAL 
WORK AT ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 


The evening course of fifteen weekly 
lectures and discussions given by the St. 
Louis School of Social Economy in ad- 
dition to its day work, proved very popu- 
lar and filled the lecture room to its ca- 
pacity. The course was in charge of 
Roger N. Baldwin, chairman of the St. 
Louis Social Service Conference and 
chief probation officer of the Juvenile 
Court. It covered, at least suggestively, 
almost every subject in the program of 
social work, but laid emphasis on specific 
and practical problems. The main divis- 
ions were under the headings, The Fam- 
ily, Preventive Social Work, Remedial 
Social Work, Social Tendencies and So- 
cial Work as a Profession. The specific 
subjects were The Relation of Marriage 
to Health and Degeneracy, The Social 
Evil, Parental Responsibility, Immigra- 
tion, Unemployment, Trades Unions, 
Trade Agreements, Profit Sharing, In- 
dustrial Legislation, the Function of 
Government in Social Reform, Welfare 
Work, and the People at Play. Finally 
this course, which maintained dignity in 
spite of the speed at which it raced 
through almost the whole field of soci- 
ology, took up the scope and limitations 
of social work and its relation to business 
and the older professions. The speakers 
included university professors, depart- 
ment store superintendents, the heads of 
the public library system and of the 
trade school, the president of the Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League, the editor of 
a weekly journal devoted to the single 
tax, an authority on constitutional law, 
secretaries of the Civic League, the Pub- 
lic Recreation Committee and other social 
agencies. A correspondent writes: 

“We in St. Louis suffer from being 
too slow and easy going,—we are ‘con- 
servative’ in every way,—so a fast, blood- 
stirring course like this is welcomed and 
does much good by way of supplying the 
necessary stimulant to our sluggishness. 
Though it supplies information, its main 
value is that it is rousing enthusiasm.” 


NEW JERSEY PROHIBITS 
NIGHT WORK BY CHILDREN 


The most important recent event in 
child labor legislation is the enactment 
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of a law in New Jersey restricting em- 
ployment of children at night. For five 
years the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee and its affiliated organizations have 
sought legislation to protect little boys 
employed in South Jersey glass factories 
from the rigors of night work. Four 
years in succession these efforts were de- 
feated, friends of the bill never being 
able to get it out of the Senate Com- 
mittee. This year the bill passed the 
Assembly with but one dissenting vote, 
but in the Senate fell into the hands of 
a committee avowedly hostile to it. The 
chairman of the Senate Committee, Sen- 
ator Plummer of Salem county, was 
frank in his opposition to the bill, not 
only on the ground that it would seri- 
ously affect the industry, but that such 
legislation was injurious to the family 
by taking from parents the right to di- 
rect the activities of their children. The 
friends of the bill honored the straight- 
forward opposition of the committee 
chairman, although they could not en- 
dorse his views, and the campaign of 
publicity so aroused the people of New 
Jersey that the Senate Committee was 
compelled to report the bill. It was 
slightly revised as finally enacted, pro- 
viding that after July 4, no child under 
fifteen years of age, and after July 4, 
1911, no child under sixteen, shall be 
employed at night. This affects all the 
manufacturing industries of the state, 
but has been popularly known as the 
glass house bill from the fact that no 
opposition has ever appeared except fron) 
glass manufacturers. 

The importance of this success reaches 
far beyond the bounds of New Jersey. 
as the Child Labor Committee has been 
seeking similar legislation in three other 
important glass manufacturing states— 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, and West Vir- 
ginia. The glass manufacturers of Penn- 
sylvania have repeatedly threatened to 
move their factories into New Jersey 
should such a law be enacted. New Jer- 
sey having now taken rank with New 
York, Ohio and Illinois, the friends of 
this humane work are cheerful in the be- 
lief that the same legislation can be se- 
éured next year in the states that lag be- 
hind. The vigorous work of the New 
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Jersey Child Labor Committee backed 
by the awakened interest of physicians, 


- school teachers, churches, women’s clubs 


and trade unions thus helps establish a 
new national standard of protection. 

Other important bills just passed are: 
in Massachusetts a bill requiring medical 
inspection of children in gainful occupa- 
tions; in Rhode Island a bill requiring 
educational qualifications of children 
seeking employment and no longer ex- 
empting mercantile establishments from 
the prohibition of night employment; in 
Maryland a bill regulating employment 
of messengers, which raises the age for 
night service from twelve years to six- 
teen and fixes a penalty for sending any 
minor to receive or deliver a message at 
a house of ill-repute; in Virginia a bill 
making it unlawful to send any boy or 
girl under seventeen to immoral resorts, 
and in Kentucky a law which strength- 
ens the provision relating to issuance of 
employment certificates and extends the 
requirement of employment certificates 
to cover messenger service as well as 
factory and shop work. 

In Rhode Island it was anticipated 
that the principal opposition would be 
from the large foreign element against 
the English education requirement. Sin- 
gularly enough, no opposition was raised 
at this point, the only fight on the bill 
being from the heads of department 
stores and other mercantile establish- 
ments, who wished to continue employ- 
ment of children on Saturday nights and 
preceding the holidays. 


JUNIOR CITY CLUB 
FOR BOSTON BOYS 


Boston has devised a new plan for 
holding together the young men of the 
settlements. In most boys’ clubs and 
settlements the on-coming younger boys 
yearly crowd out the older fellows, many 
of whom have been meinbers for years. 
The importance of an institution which 
can enlist the interest of these club 
“graduates” and conserve the painstaking 
and wholesome influences previously 
brought to bear upon them, has been felt 
strongly by workers among youth. With 
the breaking of old associations the older 
boys naturally look for something to re- 
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place them, and they are not seldom at- 
tracted by the seeming advantages of 
neighboring political and social organiza- 
tions. At Hale House, in Boston’s South 
End, the idea originated among some of 
the older boys of forming a self-govern- 
ing independent club with settlement 
antecedents—a club that would include 
not only Hale House boys but Lincoln 
House and Ellis Memorial graduates, to- 
gether with a number who had never 
been affiliated with any of the settlements. 
On the evening of February 23, a group 
of these boys gathered at dinner in the 
City Club and listened to informal talks 
by prominent club members on the possi- 


bilities of social and civic good in a> 


“junior city club.” This meeting was fol- 
lowed shortly by the selection of a name, 
the Boston Civic Club, and the adoption 
of a constitution similar in a general way 
to that of the City Club. The organiza- 
tion is self-governing, has no direct set- 
tlement affiliations and is, in fact, entirely 
independent of any outside body. An in- 
teresting provision of the constitution, 
however, empowers the executive com- 
mittee to call together at any time an ad- 
visory council of men from the general 
community through whom advice and 
co-operation may be secured. 

On the evening of April 7 forty mem- 
bers of the club—young fellows ranging 
in years from twenty-one to. thirty— 
gathered at a dinner in Parker Memorial. 
The meeting exemplified the object of 
the club, which is “to bring together in 
a social way men interested in promoting 
the welfare of the city of Boston where 
members may meet informally and at 
which prominent speakers may be heard, 
and questions of civic interest discussed.” 
The speakers at this meeting were Henry 
B. Sawyer, chairman of the Parker Me- 
morial Committee; Edmund Clark San- 
ford, president of Clark College, Worces- 
ter, and Edward T. Hartman, secretary 
of the Massachusetts Civic League. 

Similar meetings will be held at least 
once a month. Reading and lounging 
rooms have been set aside in Parker 
Memorial for club use and members will 
have the privileges of the memorial gym- 
nasium and baths. In the meantime the 
club will tackle some of the local prob- 
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lems that come within its field. 

The three settlements interested in the 
new organization form a natural, homo- 
geneous group upon which to build, hav- 
ing been closely associated in social and 
athletic affairs. As the club grows it 
will take in older boys from the other 
settlements, or perhaps encourage similar 
groups to organize in other parts of the 
city. : 


FIGHT CHICAGO 
MILK ORDINANCE 


War against the milk ordinance in Chi- 
cago has been waged fiercely in the City 
Council. The ordinance, passed in July, 
1908, to take effect January 1, 1909, pro- 
vided that all milk should be from tuber- 
culin tested cows but that for five years 
pasteurization was to be allowed as an 
alternative. This alternative was based 


upon‘ the theory that at least five years 


would be required to test the cows. Chi- 


, cago’s milk comes from 120,000 cows 


owned by 12,000 farmers in Illinois, Wis- 
consin and Indiana. Of the 30,000 eight- 
gallon cans of milk produced 18,000 are 
pasteurized, 7,000 are from 30,000 tuber- 
culin tested cows and 90,000 cows, most- 
ly in Illinois, are not thus tested. In 
round numbers, there are 5,000 milk deal- 
ers and 2,226,000 milk consumers. 

These facts and the magnitude of their 
totals must be understood to appreciate 
the turn which the discussion has taken, 
for the enemies of the ordinance have 
centered all their attack upon pasteuriza- 
tion and have sought to end it by passing 
an amendment excluding from Chicago 
all milk except that produced by tubercu- 
lin tested cows. Arguing against this 
amendment, the Department of Health 
asserts that it would exclude from the 
city 23,000 cans of milk produced by the 
90,000 untested cows, leaving only 7,000 
cans to supply the demand of over a mil- 
lion and a quarter consumers, inevitably 
raising the price approximately to fifteen 
cents a quart, for less than which, it is 
asserted, certified milk cannot be sold. 
“In the scramble the strong dealer would 
get the milk, the weak dealer would go 
without, the rich baby would get fresh 
milk, the poor baby would get condensed | 
milk.’ It is claimed that no material re- 
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lief from the testing of a sufficient num- 
ber of cows could be expected for five 
years, owing to the farmers’ resistance 
to the testing, especially in Illinois, and 
to delay from determined litigation. 

In defence of the ordinance as origi- 
nally enacted, the Department of Health 
declares that in the first year of its opera- 
tion it has given the best milk which can 
be had at a price the poor man can’ pay, 
has saved the lives of at least 700 babies, 
reduced the death rate from typhoid by 


seventy deaths, diminished the average 


bacterial count of milk from 5,547,502 to 
944,465, and prevented milk epidemics 
of typhoid, scarlet fever and diphtheria. 
None of the diseases predicted as a re- 
sult.of the ordinance has appeared. The 
number of milk dealers has increased. 
The ordinance is approved by the United 
States government authorities, the best 
experts and ninety per cent of the physi- 
cians. The proposed amendment is an 


experiment, its requirement never having - 


been attempted in any city of over 300,- 
000 population. It would protect the 
people against no milk-borne disease ex- 
cept tuberculosis. There would be the 
same milk-caused baby death rate from 
milk-borne scarlet fever, diphtheria and 
typhoid. . 

A resolution appointing a commission 
of inquiry was voted for as a truce but 
may prove a solution of the hard-fought 
question. It directs the mayor to ap- 
point a commission of nine members, in- 
cluding a bacteriologist, a chemist, a chil- 
dren’s specialist, a veterinarian, a rep- 
resentative of the milk dealers, not less 
than two members of the City Council 
and a representative of the law depart- 
ment, “to investigate the question of tu- 
berculin testing and. pasteurizing milk 
and kindred matter, and to report its con- 
clusions to the council.” In so doing it 
is to co-operate as far as practicable with 
the state commission appointed to con- 
sider the same subject. 

In the Milwaukee case growing out of 
an injunction against an ordinance com- 
pelling the tuberculin test, the court com- 
missioner, as reported in THE SURVEY 
for October 16, 1909, decided that the 
testing of cows with tuberculin is valu- 
able, necessary and not illegal. 
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CHICAGO MUNICIPAL VOTERS’ 
LEAGUE’S FIFTEENTH CAMPAIGN 


The municipal’ election in Chicago on 
April .5 has far more than a local sig- 
nificance or a partisan political bearing. 
For fifteen years the Municipal Voters’ 
League has put Chicago in the lead of all 
American cities in the movement to 
emancipate city government from parti- 
san exploitation and inefficiency. Strict- 
ly confining itself to securing the nomi- 
nation and election of honest and capa- 
ble aldermen to the City Council, the 
league has: steadily succeeded in raising 
the council’s personnel and policy. When 
it began not more than one-fifth of 
the aldermen were regarded as either 
honest or efficient. For several years 
two-thirds of them have been reputable, 
and a fair proportion men of ability. 
During the past five years, under the in- 
fluence of the league, a majority of the 
aldermen have agreed to constitute the 
standing committees of the council on 
the basis of efficiency, without regard to 
party. This has greatly improved these 
committees and the results of their work. 

The re-districting of the wards on the 
basis of the federal census about to be 
taken, tempted politicians in both parties 
to attempt a partisan organization of the 
council in order to control the re-district- 
ing. This was the real issue between the 
good government forces and those strug- 
gling for party spoils in the campaign 
just closed. The struggle was more in- 
tense than for several years and the re- 
sult was anxiously awaited. 

Of all candidates in the thirty-five 
wards only six condemned by the Munici- 
pal Voters’ League were elected, and 
twenty whom the league endorsed were 
victorious. As thus constituted, the 
council of seventy aldermen contains 
forty-two endorsed by the league. Two- 
thirds of the aldermen pledged their sup- 
port to non-partisan nominations to the 
council committees. The slate for these 
nominations is prepared by a bi-partisan 
committee of six aldermen, two from 
each of the three sections of the city, 
who were chosen at a caucus called by 
the league, and who immediately retired 
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to Excelsior Springs, Mo., to be far 
enough away from personal and partisan 
interference to fulfil the difficult and 
delicate duty with which they are 
charged. 

Thus for the fifteenth year the Mu- 
nicipal Voters’ League has successfully 
discharged the great trust confided to 
it by the people and the press of the city. 
Never has it had such hearty and power- 
ful support from the leading papers, in- 
cluding some which hitherto have been 
less sympathetic. While in other years 
it has helped win the election of a larger 
proportion of aldermen who have not 
only signed its platform but have re- 
ceived its unqualified endorsement, yet 
against the peculiar odds alligned in the 
campaign it is conceded to have won a 
decisive victory for good government 
in substantially holding the gains of pre- 
vious years. The unique methods and 
success of the league have inspired the 
good government forces of many other 
cities with courage and emulation to. fol- 
low its example. 


THE CHURCH AND SO- 
CIAL SERVICE 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR. 


Pastor the Church of Our Father, Washington, D. C. 


In all of this discussion about the 
church and social service, two things are 
important: First, that men shall be filled 
with an enthusiasm for service; second, 
that they shall serve faithfully and effi- 
ciently. Questions as to whether social 
workers do or do not attend church, or 
whether ministers may or may not 
preach on social topics, are of secondary 
importance. 

In passing, I may. say that I do not 
know many social workers who look 
down upon the church. I know a few 
who are sorry that the church does not 
assert leadership in social ways. I know 
more who faithfully attend church and, 
to the limit of their time and strength, 
help in church work. I know none who 
are not at heart religious. 

I do not wonder that it makes social 
workers very weary to hear sermons on 
social service. It often makes lawyers 
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very weary to hear sermons on the ad- 
ministration of justice. It makes doctors 


‘very weary to hear sermons on thera- 


peutics. Social workers, doctors, law- 
yers, and all other people of the right 
sort go to church for worship, for com- 
munion with the Infinite, for a strength- 
ening of what is highest and best within 
them. Unfortunately, it does not have 
to be a sermon on social service or any 
other practical topic in order to weary 
and depress. They may be made just 
as weary by a sermon or series of ser- 
mons on the Epistles of Paul, or the 
Sermon on the Mount. They may be 
sent out with new faith and courage 
from a sermon on social service, or the 
administration of justice or the new ther- 
apeutics. It is method and spirit which 
largely determine whether a minister is 
to succeed or fail. 

In his Beast and the Jungle, Judge 
Lindsey follows the trail into the church, 
he tells of a Denver pastor who admit- 
ted that he liked Judge Lindsey and be- 
lieved he was right, but who said he 
could not come out openly and support 
him because the judge “had offended so 
many business men and because the 
church had to build.” 

He tells of another prelate who wrote 
to one of his clergy who was making 
speeches for the Anti-Saloon League 
and ordered him to be silent for the 
same reason. 

What “Minister” said in THE SuRVEY 
for March 19 Judge Lindsey says in 
Everybody's for April: “Ministers are 
allowed to do much to palliate the hard- 
ships of poverty and rescue the victims 
of economic wrong; but as soon as they 
propose to attack the causes of the great- 
est hardships of poverty, and attempt to 
alleviate the injustices of corporate 
greed, our masters speak. When the 
beast is deacon, the minister is dumb.” 

With all sympathy for conscientious 
men who have been driven from their 
pulpits, or compelled to suffer a loss of 
friendship and support, because of a pas- 
sion for social justice, I must say that 
I believe such cases to be rare. It is 
much more often that ministers tire 
people out. We ministers, and I do 
not excuse myself, are very apt to be- 
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lieve that we have found a panacea, and 
as Col. Carroll D. Wright used to re- 
mark, “When any one offers a solution 
for the social problem, I always move 
to adjourn.” In other words, when we 
see something, we harp on it until every- 
body wants to adjourn. 

The great majority of people in the 
churches, rich and poor, want to do the 
right thing, are glad to have their min- 
ister on the right side, and respect hon- 
esty and fearlessness even where they 
are compelled to disagree. The danger 
before the minister who is alive to the 
possibilities of social service, or on fire 
for social justice, is a danger of method. 

The public services of the church are 
not for the teaching of sociology, eco- 
nomics, politics or even philanthropy. 
A man may be interested in all the great 
social movements, and yet he may not 
care to hear about the facts and figures 
and problems in the one hour which he 
sets aside for communion. This does not 
mean that such things are not to be 
spoken of in church. It means that 
when they are spoken of they must be 
spoken of in such a way as to contribute 
to the one great purpose of public wox- 
ship. 

What all of us must recognize is that 
inspiration is the real business of the 
church. And by inspiration I mean 
making a man see, feel and will. I mean 
vision and love and action. That is our 
distinctive task. That is our best con- 
tribution to social service. Because of 
inspiration volunteers go to the settle- 
ments, help with the charities, battle 
against pestilence, take up the problems 
of education and work for social jus- 
tice. “The church is the power house 
of all the various activities which result 
in the bettering of human conditions.” — 

This work of inspiration is done in 
many ways. I cannot make an analysis. 
Every real service of worship is full of 
inspiration. Clear statement of truth 
inspires. By the teaching which it gives, 
by the worship to which it leads, by the 
life which it implants, the church in- 
spires. In social service nothing is more 
important than that a man should see 
things clearly and that he should see 
them on all sides. “Where there 1s no 
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vision the people perish.” The church 
gives vision. I once heard an old min- 
ister say that “man is wisest when he 
prays.” Insight, love, patience, courage, 
faith in ourselves, in our fellows, in the 
universe, in the Father—these all come 
to us—in worship. 

What the church has always insisted 
upon, and what Dr. Devine insists upon 
in his editorial, is that inspiration leads 
to action, vision leads to duty, sanctifi- 
cation leads to service. He that know- 
eth the doctrine will do the will. The 
work of the church is the work of in- 
Spiration, vision, sanctification. It is to 
make men see and feel and will. 

There is another proposition no less 
important. It is not a contradictory 
truth. It is a different truth. Duty leads 
to vision. Service leads to sanctifica- 
tion. “He that doeth the will, shall know 
of the doctrine.” Unless we do the will, 
our conception of the doctrine is im- 
perfect. Unless we perform our duty, 
our vision is obscured. Unless we take 
part both as individuals and churches in 
social service, we cannot inspire. 

The problem of the rural church 
presses upon every denomination. Board- 
ed up or feebly supported, it stands on 
many hill sides and in many valleys do- 
ing nothing or little where there is press- 
ing need for service. It is dying of 
inefficiency. If it ministered, it would 
not die. If it knew, it would minister. 
There is a new social service for the 
country district. Housing, sanitation, 
recreation, education, care of the poor, 
the backward and the criminal classes, 
are not only city but country problems. 
Take a man of average ability and faith, 
and dip him into any of these problems, 
open his eyes, and he can go to a country 
wilderness and make it rejoice and blos- 
som as the rose. Give him one year 
in an agricultural college, in place of one 
of his three years at the seminary, and 
he will be better fitted for. his work. 
What he may learn of soils, botany, crop 
rotation, and stable hygiene may be neg- 
ligible, but he will learn that there are 
such things. To his love will be added 
insight. To the help of his faith, will 
come knowledge. He may never an- 
nounce a series of sermons on The Best 
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Breeds of Domestic Animals, or The 
Way to Make a Farm Pay. It is to 
be hoped that he never will. But in 


every sermon and service, if he measures 
up at all to what he ought to do, he will 
interpret, he will idealize, he will inspire 
solutions of rural problems, he will ex- 
hibit the dignity-and worth of agricul- 
ture, he will make the farmers under- 
stand the place which their toil occu- 
pies in the great movements of history, 
and in the purposes of God. 

The aloofness of the church from so- 
cial service, country and city, means ig- 
norance. Out of ignorance inspiration 
can never come. 

For the sake of our distinctive work, 
then, inspiration, we ought to know the 
facts, and feel the thrill and impulse and 
uplift of the great social movements 
which are organized outside of the 
church. Co-operation with existing sec- 
ular agencies is essential to church effi- 
ciency. 

Admitting that nothing is as im- 
portant for the pulpit as the presenta- 
tion of the ideal, it must know the ideal 
in order to present it. Admit that it 
ought to enunciate distinctly the princi- 
ples of justice, it must know justice in 
order that the enunciation may be clear. 
The statement is frequently made by 
men of wide observation and real sym- 
pathy for religious movements, that the 
church and the ministry are behind the 
spirit of the age in their conception of 


morality. While the pulpit has been ut- — 


tering the great truths of individual mor- 
ality, there-has grown up in human so- 
ciety something which is called social 
morality. It is not enough to say, “Thou 
shalt not steal.’ What the world wants 
from the churches is a new definition of 
stealing. It was not enough to proclaim, 
“Thou shalt not kill.’ What the times 
demand is an understanding of the fact 
stated by Jacob Riis when he said, “You 
can kill a man as well with a tenement 
as with a gun.” In so far as I under- 
stand socialism I am not a socialist. But 
personally I need all the contact I can 
have with social movements, all the co- 
operation I can bring about with exist- 
ing agencies for social service, all the 
fellowship which can come into my life 
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with social leaders, socialists, single tax 
men and all other men, that I may ap- 
preciate what kind of a world it is 
in which I am living, and the marvellous 
growth of that new morality which is in- 
dividual plus social. 

I need to know that something is 
wrong when the burden of all accidents 
in industry falls on the shoulders of 
women and children. I need to know 
what causes of poverty are imbedded in 
the social system. Recognizing always 
that first I must change men in so far as 
I can touch them, and that then human 
conditions will be changed, I must rec- 
ognize also that some human conditions 
must be changed before it is possible, 
to reach men. There is no way in which 
a man can learn so well as by doing. 
There is no knowledge which is so real 
and serviceable as that which comes by 
contact with practical work. The church 
needs social: service -because it needs to 
know. In other words, we cannot pos- 
sibly know the doctrine unless we do the 
will. 

Nor is this matter of inspiration all on 
one side. Representing as he does secular 
agencies, it was very like Dr. Devine to 
say: “The one indispensable element 
which these secular agencies of social 
betterment cannot supply is inspiration. 
The one element which religion alone 
can supply is inspiration.” The fact is 
there is no mightier storehouse of in- 
spiration than the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction and noth- 
ing which better ministers to vision than 
the publication for which I pen this ar- 
ticle. At times it seems as if it were 
like talking or walking with St. Vincent 
de Paul, to walk or talk with some of 
the humble followers of that great priest 
—Catholic, Protestant and Jewish—who 
are at work with the pocr and the out- 
cast and “going about everywhere to do 
good.” 

We need inspiration in the church 
that we may inspire. And we must get 
it, not only from the great God of the 
Book, or the prayer-hearing God of the 
closet, but from the burden-bearing God 
who, today as ever, is revealing himself 
through the prophets and apostles and 
martyrs of social service. 
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In discussions of industrial education 
for girls the question, Why, has been 
answered by articles showing on the one 
hand the fate of industrial drifters in un- 
skilled occupations, and on the other the 
industries’ need of efficient workers. The 
question, How, has received less atten- 
tion. Yet the taxpayer, counting the 
cost of this new type of school work, 
and the educator, planning a program, 


need not so much agitation and exhorta- . 


tion, as a clearer understanding of indus- 
trial conditions in their relation to the 
methods and results of school work. A 
description of the training of girls in 
one trade in New York may therefore 
be of some service in raising questions as 
to aim and method and in showing how 
diverse are the factors which must be 
reckoned with in planning industrial edu- 
cation for girls. 

The millinery trade is an exceptionally 
good example of the complexity of the 
task of training women workers.’ It is 
primarily a woman’s trade. Of all mil- 
liners, ninety-eight per cent are women. 
About 8,000 women work in millinery 
shops in New York. In no other occu- 
pation except the large group of garment 
trades are so many women employed. 
It seems an attractive trade because of 
the scope it offers for taste and skill. 
Yet diversity in trade demands, rapid 
changes in style, process, and workroom 
organization, the lack .of standard in 
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wages, the long periods of unemploy- 
ment, the disorganized labor market, the 
long working day, are conditions which 
raise many questions as to the training 
of women workers. 

Millinery shops as they appear to the 
woman who wishes to buy a hat, and as 
they appear to girls “looking for a job” 
are two very different things. To the 
girls they mean establishments of all 
kinds, in all parts of the city, with all 
kinds of work and standards of work. 
At some time in their search for work, 
these girls find themselves in some or all 
of the various types of shops. At some 
time they form part of the crowds that 
hurry out at night from the great ten- 
story buildings on Broadway with huge, 
gilt signs which read, “Trimmed Hats,” 
“Untrimmed Hats,’ “Ready-to-Wear 
Hats.” They come from the small “se- 
lect” shops on Fifth avenue which ex- 

1How girls learn the millinery trade was a sub- 
ject included in an investigation of women’s work 
in millinery shops in New York, the results of 
which are embodied in a report not yet pub- 
lished. The inquiry was carried on as part of the 
program of an investigation department of the 
Alliance Employment Bureau, from the autumn 
of 1907 to toe summer of 1909. Two hundred 
millinery girls were interviewed at home or in 
the office of the bureau and questioned about 
wages, hours, their trade history, regularity of 
employment, and the training they had had for 
this work. Their names were secured from girls’ 
clubs, trade classes, employment bureaus, and 
fellow workers. More than two hundred shops, 
including all in which the two hundred workers 
had been employed since July, 1907, were visited 
and questions asked about training of learners, 
wages, hours, seasons, demand anu opportunities 


for experts, and the employer’s opinion of trade 
scuool training. é 
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hibit one or two hats in their plate glass 
windows. ‘They emerge from the low, 
dark workrooms on Division street where 
“we turn out 400 hats a day.” They 
descend from the private houses on the 
upper west and east sides, with a card 
marked “Millinery” stuck in a first-story 
window. They work until late at night 
in the hot confusion of a Grand street 
millinery supply house which displays 
untrimmed shapes 
in one window, and 
flowers, feathers, 
ribbons, and trim- 
mings in the other. 

In these shops 
every.variety of 
hat is made in all 
kinds of ways. 
The lack of stand- 
ard in work is very 
confusing to the 
worker. In the 
hat - trimming 
beanch of the 
trade, the work is 
popularly divided 
into retail and 
wholesale. 

In retail, many 
workers take part 
in making one hat. 
There must be a 
designer to solve 
the problem of 
supplying every 
customer with a 
hat which is stylish 
but which has no 
counterpart. The 
trimmers must be 
expert in carrying 
out designs. Under 
them must be em- 
ployed careful ap- 
prentices to make the bands and learn 
to put in linings; “improvers” to shirr 
chiffon, line the hats, and make folds; 
“preparers” to make frames which shall 
follow exactly the measurements nec- 
essary to create a hat in right propor- 
tions; to cover the frames with crino- 
lin, and to prepare the hat in all other 
particulars for the final work of the trim- 
mer. Neatness and accuracy and deli- 
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ON FIFTH AVENUE. 
“Many workers take part in making one hat.” 
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cacy of touch are essential requirements, 
and no careless worker will be permitted 
to join a corps of milliners who produce 
hats ranging in price from $30 to $150. 

In wholesale houses, where hats are 
sold by the dozen or the gross, one girl 
makes many hats. From this. fact arises 
the need for “copyists,” workers who can 
make a hat from frame to trimming, 
copying exactly the model before them. 
The more uniform 
the style, the less 
is the need for the 
corps of appren- 
tices, | improvers, 
preparers, trim- 
mers, and de- 
signers. 

Actually, these 
definite divisions of 
the work into re- 
tail and wholesale 
are mislead- 
ing. The work in 
each position de- 
pends upon the 
establishment in 
which it is carried 
on. Wholesale 
houses are often as 
different from one 
another as they are 
from retail and 
vice versa. Their 
standards are as 
varied: There are 
seven kinds of po-- 
sitions — as far as 
nomenclature goes 
—open to workers 
in millinery, but, 
because of the cha- 
otic condition of 
the trade, there are 
many more than 
seven kinds of work demanded of these 
workers. No prophecy can be made 
about what “skill” will mean in different 
positions. 

All employers want skilled workers. 
The Fifth avenue employer who wants a 
girl to copy an imported hat wants a 
skilled worker. The Broadway firm 
which advertises for copyists on ready- 
to-wear hats wants a skilled worker. 
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The retail milliner who wants two wire 
frame makers wants skilled workers. 
The manufacturing house that needs 
twenty-five wire frame makers wants 
skilled workers. Few girls possess all 
of these kinds of skill. Few firms agree 
upon their definitions of skilled work. 
The girl at the end of a few years in 
millinery is willing to agree with the em- 
ployer who said that “the millinery trade 
is about twenty-five different trades.” 
The most important single fact to 
both employers and workers in the mil- 
linery trade is summed up in the woik- 
ers’ terse “Laid off—slack.” The blight 
of the ofa ck 
season ‘falls 
upon establish- 
ments in all 
parts of the 
CLL ys. i Pom 
Broadway and 
Fifth avenue, 
it spreads east 
and west, north 
and south 
twice a year, 
emptying 
workrooms 
and  disman- 
tling show- 
rooms, com- 
_ pletely shutting 
down some es- 
tablishments or 
leaving four or 
five girls list- 
lessly working 
on a few hats 
in roeon's, 
which a month before had been packed 
with two hundred girls working at ma- 
chine speed. Taking the employers’ state- 
ments ‘of the season, the millinery “year : 
is at best seven or-eight months long, di- 
vided into two seasons. According to 
census figures, sixty-four per cent of the 
women employed in retail’ establishments 
are out of work in January. In August, 
sixty-five per cent are unemployed. The 
maximum force is retained only around 
the Easter period. The “curve of eimploy- 
» ment” is broken twice in twelve months. 
The wholesale millinery trade reaches its 
maximum in March. In September, the 
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The girls say, “We turn out 400 hats a day.” 
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busy month in the autumn, there is no 
room for eleven per cent of the number 
needed in the spring. In June forty- 
three per cent are out of work. Con- 
stantly between March and June millin- 
ers are being laid off. From June to 
September the force gradually expands 
again. From September to January, 
many of the workers, one by one, must 
seek other “jobs.” “Millinery gets on 
my nerves,” said one girl, “because there 
is always the worry about the seasons.” 
Of 639 positions in millinery held by the 
group of workers investigated, 447, or 
more than two-thirds, lasted less than 
six months. 
Although they 
sometimes 
found work in 
other trades 
when laid off 
from millinery 
sixty per cent 
of those who 
could estimate 
‘the ‘time ‘lost 
were unem- 
ployed more 
than three 
months in the 
year. 

The seasons 
are not only 
short. They 
are irregular. 
Some whole- 
sale houses be- 
gin fall work 
in July, some 
in the middle 

of July, some in August. The retail sea- 
son begins at any time between Septem- 
ber and October. “But you can’t wait 
until they send for you from your old 
place,” said one girl; “you have to go 
where they start up first.” 

When the season is at its height, the 
pressure of work is great. “It’s rush- 
rush all the time and then nothing to 
do.” In sixty-two per cent of the shops 
investigated the girls worked nine to 
nine and a half hours daily. A large 
majority had’ a working week of fifty 
to fifty-five hours. In only eight was 
the week less than fifty hours. In eighty- 
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six per cent of the shops, the day’s work 
lasted regularly until six o’clock or later 
—an important fact when the question 
of evening school work is to be con- 
sidered. Seventy-one per cent of the 
shops investigated reported overtime in 
the busy season. When working over- 
time, the total. hours varied from less 
than ten to fifteen-a day. 
The average wage in millinery is be- 
tween seven and eight dollars. About 
one-fourth of the group investigated be- 
gan with a weekly wage of fifty cents or 
less. Fifty-four per cent received less 
then three dollars when they began work. 
About one woman in twenty has a chance 
of receiving fifteen dollars or more a 
week as an experienced worker. Con- 
sidered from the point of view of yearly 
-income, the weekly average of seven to 
eight dollars is reduced twenty-five or 
even fifty per cent by the long slack sea- 
sons. A liberal estimate of the average 
wage, allowing for loss of time, would be 
five dollars. “I had to leave millinery,” 
“because I couldn’t make out at it,” was 
_a remark often heard. 
In view of these conditions, learning 
the millinery trade means not only know- 
ing how to make hats, but realizing the 
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fact that the worker must meet indus- 
{rial changes, irregular employment, un- 
standardized processes and unregulated 
wage-scales. It seems to be increasingly 
difficult for the girl who wishes to be a 
milliner to find an opportunity to learn 
the trade in a workroom. Employers 
“have no time for learners,’ and the 
girls find that “learning is nothing but 
running errands.” Two advertisements, 
quoted from a New York morning paper: 

“Wanted: Learners to run errands.” 

“Wanted: Errand girls to learn.” 
are a naive acknowledgment of an em- 
ployer’s understanding of a learner’s po- 
sition. 

“Although I went as a learner,” de- 
clared one girl after a year’s employ- 
ment, “they didn’t teach me anything. 
So I guess you oughtn’t to call it learner 
but errand girl. I had to do everything. 
They tried to make a stock girl out of 
me. But I was too short, and besides, I 
came as a learner in millinery. What I 
did learn I got by watching the other 
girls. You might say I never was taught 
any of the trade any place. You just 
have to pick it up.” 

Not only does she find difficulty in 
learning the trade, but if she is fortunate 


A WHOLESALE WORKROOM. 
“I don’t know what we’d do in case of fire,” one of the workers said. 
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enough to receive some instruction in 
one establishment, she may find the de- 
mands in the next so different that she 
has to become a learner again. One 
girl reported that she had been a learner 
three times in two years and left her 
last position “to learn the millinery 
trade.” 

What are trade schools doing for these 
girls? How are they equipping them not 


_ only to earn a weekly wage but to play 


an intelligent part in this industrial situa- 
tion? 

Half the group of workers investi- 
gated had been pupils in some of the 
sixty-two classes in which millinery was 
taught in New York. It was obvious 
therefore that the question, How do girls 
learn the millinery trade? could not be 
answered without visiting the classes, 
and watching their work. We wanted 
to know why millinery was taught or 
what results were aimed at; how it was 
taught, or the method of attaining the 
results ; and how the pupils fared in mil- 
linery shops, or the value of their train- 
ing in terms of efficiency in trade. To 
discover these facts, it was necessary 
to investigate not only the millinery 
classes, but the general organization of 
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the schools. We found focused in a 
study of learners in the millinery trade 
the actual aims and policy of industrial 


education for girls as it has already been 


worked out in diverse types of private 
classes ; the methods of teaching in class- 
room and in shop; the points of contact 
between school and trade; and the effect 
of industrial conditions on the welfare 
of women workers. 

The peculiar value of the investigation 
of these millinery classes lay in the fact 
that the questions arose out of an inten- 
sive study of shop conditions and the 
trade histories of workers in this one 
trade. Daily indications of the complex- 
ity of these conditions gave us a sympa- 
thetic realization of the size of the task 
which the schools had undertaken. 

The girl who wishes to earn a living 
in the millinery trade, and who knows 
enough of the difficulties and low wages 
of an apprentice in the shop to wish to 
bridge the period of learning by a course 
in school, will find sixty or more millin- 
ery classes in New York.! Of the sixty- 
two classes which were found during the 
period of the investigation, forty-five 


1Probably the list is not complete as such classes 
are constantly forming and dissolving. 


“wh HAVEN’T TIME FOR LEARNERS.” 
One of the wholesale shops in which there is less than the usual degree of crowding. ' 


were in public evening schools, and sev- 
enteen were carried on by private or- 
ganizations... Only one of the public 
evening schools was considered by the 
school authorities to be a trade school 
for girls, and its work was still in the 
experimental stage. 

Although the private schools are of 
many types, the work of; the millinery 
classes may be described as aiming to 
meet two different needs. The majority 
aim to teach a woman to make her own 
hats. “For home use” is the way in 
which they state their object. A few 
aim to teach a girl to earn-her living by 
making other women’s hats. Only three 
make this their exclusive aim. The others 
combine the two objects, “home and trade 
L6E; 

Whether these classes specifically pre- 
pared for trade or for home use, girls 
who wished training for work in shops 
turned to them for assistance. These 
girls were of two. types, the imma- 
ture fourteen-year-old girl just out of 

1There were: Clara deHirsch Home, Hebrew 
Technical School, Manhattan Trade School for 
Girls, School of Domestic Arts and Sciences, Edu- 
cational Alliance, Hlite Millinery School, Greene’s 
-Millinery School, McDowell School, Millinery 
Trade School, Paris Millinery School, Pascal In- 
stitute, Pratt Institute, Teachers’ College, Young 


Women’s Christian Association in Brooklyn, 
Harlem, and Manhattan; Vienna Institute. 
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“WANTED: J 
“A millinery assistant to help give out work and be generally useful.” 


school, and the more advanced worker 
in the trade who entered a school in 
order “to advance quicker.” 

These millinery applicants, as they 
stood before the secretaries and regis- 
tered their requests, had only one ex- 
plicit demand. They wanted “to learn 
millinery.” Actually, however, the de- 
mands which they made upon the school 
could be found in their personal and fam- 
ily history and their previous school 
training. Seventy-seven per cent were 
born in the United States. In one school, 
however, all were young immigrants who 
had recently landed. More than half 
of the whole group investigated had left 
school between fourteen and _ sixteen 
years of age. Only fifteen per cent of 
those who attended the trade schools 
stayed in public school until they were 
sixteen years or over. Of those who had 
attended the public schools, only thirty- 
three had graduated from the grammar 
schools. 

The difficulty of training these imma- 
ture girls in a short time for a special 
line of work was realized in different 
ways by both employers and educators. 

“Tt is no use trying to teach these 
girls to be anything but ‘improvers.’ They 
are too young,” said one teacher. 
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“Some of these girls have had so little 
schooling that they do not know how to 
measure. I have put a pin into the tape- 
measure at the point where they are to 
cut off the wire,” said another teacher. 

“IT am looking forward with hope to 
the time when we shall not have to send 
these girls into trade before they are six- 
teen years old,’ was the comment. of 
the director of one of these schools. 

“Don’t send me girls who are not six- 
teen years old. They don’t know any- 
thing. I want skilled workers,” was the 
employer’s method of dismissing the suh- 
ject. 

All the schools except one admitted 
girls fourteen years of age. Three re- 
quired consultation with the principal or 
secretary before electing a course. Only 
two specified that applicants must be 
grammar school graduates. Only one 
sifted its applicants by requiring them 
to state whether they intended to use the 
work for trade. No school set apart a 
class for advanced workers. Only one 
school tried to eliminate the unfit by pro- 
bationary tests. 

Two seasons, or approximately six 
months, are considered the length of time 
necessary for apprenticeship in the work- 
room, although employers usually say, 
“Tt all depends on the girl.” The length 
of the millinery courses in the schools, 
can best be given by translating the num- 
ber of hours into the number of months 
that they would correspond to in trade, 
considering forty-eight hours as one 
working week. In reality the usual work- 
ing week of a milliner over sixteen years 
of age is fifty-four hours. The length 
of the course in each of nine schools 
was as follows: 


Equivalent in months 


Course. Hours and weeks in trade. 
6 months...... MOOD aerate isc Nearly 6 months. 
GAMODTAS<ayee « Saeteeers 2 months 2 weeks. 
3 er Aci SUC ia a 2 months. 
18 months th 2 weeks. 
23, months f **** DSS ie wueew race 1 mon 
214months...... OAR Vrdeoe Teen 1 month 1 week. 

4 months: <'.'.°..: DOO ws. 1 month 
50 lessons...... HOO gree .,2 weeks. 
214months...... GO rarensescecs 1 week. 


In the case of the first school men- 
tioned, the girls worked seven hours a 
day on millinery alone. The other 
schools reported the hours as “variable, 
‘“Grregular,” or “not specified.” 
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Of the three schools which: prepared 
girls for trade exclusively two stated 
that they were training the girls to be 
“improvers,” the other that it was train- 
ing them to be “preparers.” In the latter 
school, the girls worked only with ma-, 
terials that are actually used in making 
hats. In the former, canton flannel was. 
also used for practice as a substitute for 
velvet. The doubtful success of this ex- 
pedient will appear from the remark of 
a Fifth avenue milliner: “The first thing 
my girls have to learn,” she said, “is 
how to handle materials. Each kind de- 
mands a different handling. Stretching 
velvet and canton flannel are two differ- 
ent things.” 

The comments of girls and employers 
regarding trade school training raise 
some interesting questions. 

Many of the two hundred or more 
employers interviewed said that so far 
as they knew, they had never had girls 
trained in trade schools. Nearly one-half 
of those investigated, however, gave some 
positive opinion about trade school train- 
ing. Only three expressed unqualified’ 
approval. Nearly one-fourth were in- 
different. More than half disapproved: 


“They don’t do our kind of work.” 

“It is desirable but it has its limitations.” 

“They don’t know how to do any one: 
thing well.” 

“They don’t know how. 
keep up with the styles.” 

“They are not practical.” 

“The girls are not quick enough.” 

“The schools are not good because they 
are not businesslike.” 

“We have no use for trade school girls. 
They have no ideas of their own.” 

“Undesirable. Measuring and charts are 
not used in workrooms.” 

“They learn how to make only one hat.” 

“The schools are no good, but they ought 
to be.” 


Schools don’t 


Except in the case of one school,’ the 
graduates almost unanimously said that 
the millinery course, “Didn’t help me any 
in trade.” 


“Tt don’t help me any. It’s altogether dif- 


ferent ‘outside.’ ’* 


1This is the Clara de Hirsch Heme. It is note- 
worthy that in this school the girls spent all 
their time on millinery, working seven hours in 
one day, for six days a week. Order work was 
also done. The teacher had had experience in 
both wholesale and retail work. 
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“You have to begin all over again when 
you go into trade.” 

“The hours (i. e., in the school) ought to 
be from nine t6é five. You can’t be trained in 
less time.” 

“T object to those trade schools, because 
there are too many girls in the trade. The 
bosses can get all they want.’” 

“The teachers in those schools aren’t mil- 
liners and they don’t know about the trade.” 

“Tf ’d known what the trade was like, I’d 
never have gone into it.” 

“T don’t know how they could do it, but I 
think they ought to show the girls all the 
different ways of doing things that are done 
in trade. And above all things, you always 
ought to work on regular sized hats at 
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the seasons in millinery. I didn’t learn at 
trade school what wholesale or retail was, 
or what an ‘improver’ was.” 


Such comments, coming as they do at 
just this time when the school authorities 
are considering the organization of trade 
schools in the public school system, are 
useful. It is not so much that the re- 
marks of these workers and employers 
prove anything conclusively, but they at 
least draw attention to certain phases of 
the work and raise certain questions. 

Some of the most important problems 
of modern industrial education for girls 


THE BOSSES CAN GET ALL THE GIRLS THEY WANT. 
“There are too many girls in the trade. 


school. Cut out doll’s hats! They are just 
a waste of time.... If the girls at school 
could go out and see how things are done in 
the workroom, I think it would be better 
And they might have millinery magazines 
and books, so you’d see the different ways of 
doing things. The girls don’t half 
work. ... The girls ought to know about 


1Compare a statement in the Millinery Trade 
Review, the official journal of the trade. After 
quoting census figures showing that in 1890 there 
was one milliner to every 323 women fifteen 
years of age and over, and im 1900, one to every 
285, it added: “If the manual training school 
and technical institutions continue to run out mil- 
liners in the next ten years as they have in the 
last decade, there will be one milliner to every 
hundred women, and in the not far distant fu- 
ture.” 


Speed’s all we want.” 


are involved in these criticisms. That 
is, should there be schools for training 
girls for specific trades? If so, at what 
age is it desirable that girls should re- 
ceive this trade training? Of what type 
should these schools be? For example, 
if they are for girls between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age, should they be 
day schools with general and special trade 
training, or day schools limited to special 
training, or day schools with part time 
work in trade? If for girls over six- 
teen, should they be special technical day 
schools, or evening continuation trade 
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schools for workers already in trades? 
How high a standard should they set for 
their teaching force? How exacting 
should be the requirements for entrance 
and for a pupil’s continued attendance? 
How discover a girl’s aptitude for a 
special task? How supply the demands 
of an industry which wants many work- 
ers, who can do one thing well; how train 
these workers so that they can do that 
one thing and yet be efficient workers 
in the broader social sense? How should 
they test their pupil’s work and their own 
methods? 

Back of these questions are two seri- 
ous difficulties in the development of in- 
dustrial education for girls, first, a two- 
fold aim, which is likely to cause con- 
fusion in methods; and second, the actual 
limitation of women’s present opportuni- 
ties in industry. 

The confusion of aim is expressed in 
the phrase “for home and trade use.” 
Actually the demands made on the girl 
who makes her own hats are very differ- 
ent from the standard set for the girl 
who makes hats for other women. The 
inevitable differences in training required 
for these two objects makes necessary 
a preliminary decision as to which aim 
shall be adopted in any class. 

The actual limitation of women’s pres- 
ent opportunities in industry is an even 
more serious difficulty. Irregular em- 
ployment, long hours of work, a disor- 
ganized labor market, and an unceasing 
demand for cheap labor are character- 
istics of many other occupations be- 
sides millinery. These conditions im- 
pose serious limits on a trade school’s 
opportunity to equip women for earning 
a living. 


HOW GIRLS LEARN THE MILLINERY TRADE 
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These fundamental difficulties and the 
comments of employers and workers re- 
garding millinery classes indicate that 
there are two primary essentials for the 
success of a trade school for girls—con- 


stant investigation of industrial condi- 


tions, and a thorough study of the 
social conditions, personal character- 
istics and general schooling of the 
girls who are to be trained. Fitting the 
right worker to the right place involves 
knowing all about the “worker” and all 
about the “place.” To gain information 
on these subjects requires keeping care- 
ful records of the pupils before entering 
school, while in school and after graduat- 
ing; an efficient corps of teachers; con- 
stant advice from trade experts, and a 
well-developed system of measuring the 
demand for workers and observing tend- 
encies and changes in women’s trades in 
the locality in which the school is placed. 

The need for industrial education is 
so great that its development as part of 


‘the public school system seems assured. 


The danger lies in not realizing that 
proof of need is not proof of the best 
method of meeting it. The difficulties in 
learning the millinery trade are not fun- 
damentally different from those encoun- 
tered in other trades. It cannot be said 
that any trade school in New York has 
yet solved the general problems illus- 
trated by this one trade and encountered 
in other occupations. Does not the tes- 
timony of employers, workers, and edu- 
cators indicate that searching investiga- 
tion and possible recasting of trade school 
policy should precede the investment of 
public money in the organization of trade 
schools for girls? 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


OF JUSTICE IN 


' THE UNITED STATES 


O. F. LEWIS 


It is a pity that the subscribers of THE 
Survey could not all have been present 
at the fourteenth annual meeting at the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science at Philadelphia on Friday 
and Saturday, April 8, 9, to learn about 
the administration of justice in the 
United States. Three general topics 
were discussed: The Treatment of the 
Offender, Young and Old; The Use and 
Abuse of the Injunction, and The Ad- 
ministration of Law and the Respect for 
Law in this Country. 

The meetings were very well attended, 
the topics on the whole well presented, 
and the variations in opinions and prin- 
ciples expressed were sufficiently numer- 
ous to keep the audience not only inter- 
ested, but expectant. From the outset 
on Friday afternoon, when Major Syl- 
vester, superintendent of the Metropoli- 
tan Police Department of Washington, 
D. C., maintained that the “third degree”’ 
as a police inquisitorial measure was 
largely a relic of the past, to the close of 
the afternoon session on Saturday when 
Arthur Train of New York claimed that 
the much abused jury system has every 
justification for continuance, although 
with minor proposed changes, the meet- 
ings presented plenty of material for dis- 
cussion, which unfortunately, because of 
the time limit, had to be confined to those 
who occupied the platform. 

In fact the meetings were once or 
twice pushed almost to the limit in vari- 
ation of opinion. On Saturday morning 
Ex-Congressman Littlefield, in discuss- 
ing the use and abuse of the injunction, 
claimed with such emphasis that the in- 
junction had never been issued by a 
court of equity, unless possible irrepar- 
able injury had been proved to the sat- 
isfaction of the judge, that J. H. Ralston 
of Washington, D. C., a previous speak- 
er, was put in the position of practically 
(and successfully) defending himself 
against intentional misstatement of facts. 
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Later in the morning, considerably later 
in fact, Samuel Gompers, replying to a 
number of statements made by previous 
speakers, was somewhat abruptly admon- 
ished that the time had come for closing 
the session, a fact which aroused not 
only the indignation of Mr. Gompers, 
but of many in the audience who had 
listened to previous speakers to whom 
an indefinite amount of time had been 
granted for the presentation of their 
arguments. 

In short, the sessions were not only 
interesting and stimulating, but often 
“intense,” as might well be expected in 
the discussion of the administration of 
justice in this country, at a time when 
the question is so often raised as to the 
injustice of our justice. 

At the opening meeting, Homer Folks 
of New York made the statement that 
in his opinion the American system of 
dealing with offenders must as a whole 
be pronounced a failure, due largely to 
four things: 


The persistence of wrong notions as to 
the purpose of punishment. 

The failure to provide adequate machin- 
ery for making the suspended sentence with 
probationary oversight, and the indetermin- 
ate sentence with oversight during parole, 
really effective. 

The failure to collect adequate and com- 
prehensive information as to the actual ope- 
rations of our correctional institutions and 
reform systems, by means of which we could 
elaborate a broader, more consistent and 
more effective program, and defend it 
against all comers. 

The traditionalism of most of our magis- 
trates and judges, and the attitude encour- 
aged by many lawyers and some others of 
not subjecting courts to criticism as we do 
other institutions. 


To this statement F. H. Nibecker, head 
of the Juvenile Reformatory at Glen 
Mills, Pa., took exception, pointing out 
that the chief purpose of punishment is 
not the reformation of the individual as. 
claimed by Mr. Folks, but the deterrent 
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effect of punishment upon others. He 
emphasized his opinion that anything 
that weakens the deterrent effect of im- 
. prisonment or other punishment inflicts 
damage upon all the people. 

Maude E. Miner of Waverly House, 
New York city, and Katharine B. Davis, 
superintendent of the Bedford Reforma- 
tory for Women, presented with an em- 
phasis that won the close attention of the 
audience the importance of a more hu- 
manitarian treatment of the woman of- 
fender. Miss Davis stated that the minor 
courts of New York city are often not 
wise in their disposition of cases against 
women, and pointed out that during 1909 
more than I,000 young women accused 
of disorderly conduct were sent by police 
courts to the workhouse on Blackwell’s 
Island and only seventeen to the Bedford 
Reformatory. Miss Davis said further 
that it is much more difficult to reform 
women than men, but claimed that this 
handicap does not rest on the shoulders 
- of other women, as many people are dis- 
posed to believe, but on the shoulders 
of men to whom every woman who has 
made a misstep is fair prey. 

At the Friday evening session the Ju- 
venile Court was the general subject of 
discussion. After an excellent outline 
of the development of the juvenile court 
and its main purposes by Dr. Hastings 
H. Hart of New York, various -side 
lights, often of much human interest, 
were thrown upon its workings by Wil- 
liam H. DeLacy, judge of the Juvenile 


Court of the District of Columbia; Rob-. 


ert J. Wilkin, justice of the Children’s 
Court of Brooklyn, N. Y., William H. 
Staake, judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, Philadelphia; Harvey H. Baker, 
judge of the Juvenile Court of Boston, 
and Martha Falconer of Philadelphia. 
Judge Baker in a carefully prepared 
paper advocated an increased privacy in 
dealing with and disposing of juvenile 
cases. He advised the reduction to a 
minimum of the number of persons pres- 
ent at a hearing, one advantage oO! 
the private hearing being that it af- 
fords much more favorable conditions 
than a public hearing for finding out the 
facts and causes of the child’s delin- 
quency, as well as for finding and pre 
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scribing the remedy for the delinquency. 
The greatest objection to the private 
hearing lies in its being a radical de- 
parture from the hard-won and long- 
established principle of full publicity in 
court proceedings. 

The Saturday morning session, on the 
Use and Abuse of the Injunction, was, 
to say the least, “lively.” Charles P. 
Neill, United States commissioner of la- 
bor, in opening the session outlined the 
points at issue. He indicated the impor- 
tance which the question of injunction 
had attained, having reached even the 
dignity of a place in the planks of both 
political parties. He showed that the 
laboring man claims that in granting in- 
junctions the courts go beyond their 
jurisdiction and deprive him of the right 
of trial by jury; while, on the other hand, 
the employer claims that if he be denied 
this protection he is left without adequate 
protection in law in one of the most 
vital concerns of his life. 

Mr. Littlefield defended the rights of 
a court of equity to issue injunctions in 
all cases where it is convinced that irre- 
parable injury is about to be committed. 
Mr. Ralston, a prominent lawyer of 
Washington, D. C., maintained that the 
judges of courts of equity are often in 
error as to their conceptions of justice 
or law, and that in their decisions they 
have often forgotten, in dealing with 
trade unions, what they, the judges, may 
protect and what things are inherently 
beyond their jurisdiction. The courts, 
argued Mr. Ralston, have thus to a de- 
gree brought disrepute upon the processes 
of the law. In line with the arguments 
of Mr. Ralston were those of Andrew 
Foruseth of Washington, who contended 
that equity power and jurisdiction—dis- 
cretionary government by the judiciary— 
fur well-defined purposes and within spe- 
cific limitations, granted to the courts by 
the constitution, have been so extended 
that they are invading the field of gov- 
ernment by law, and endangering con- 
stitutional liberty, that is the personal 
liberty of the individual citizen. 

And in summing up, Mr. Gompers, 
just before being interrupted by the un- 
fortunate call of “time,” said: “When 
a court denies me the right to speak to 
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a fellow man peaceably and with his 
consent, I propose to speak with him 
notwithstanding. So far as an injunction 
undertakes to restrain men from assault, 
arson and the destruction of property, 
even that, too, I hold, does not and can- 
not be mended by injunction proceedings, 
for the doing of these things is a crime, 
for which the government specifically 
provides punishment.” 

At the session on the Administration 
of the Criminal Law, Samuel Untermyer 
presented an able paper on Abuses and 
Remedies in the Administration of the 
Criminal Law. His summary was as 
follows: 


The chief obstruction to the effective ad- 
ministration of the criminal law in this 
country is found in the undue shelter afford- 
ed by the fourth and fifth amendments of 
our federal constitution and like provision 
in state constitutions, as construed and en- 
larged by the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Remedy: Amend the constitution so that 
the defendant may be required to testify and 
produce his books, but only in open court 
and when he is represented by counsel. 

The evil: The prevalence of perjury in 
our courts as compared with other countries 
due to the undue severity of the punish- 
ment and the consequent reluctance to pros- 
ecute because of inability to convict. Per- 
jury in three out of every five cases tried in 
which questions of fact are involved. 

Remedy: On every trial of an issue of 
fact by the court or jury require jury or 
court (as the case may be) in addition to 
the general verdict to answer the specific 
question whether there has been wilful false 
swearing, and if so by what parties or wit- 
nesses. This finding to be forwarded to the 
prosecutor as a basis for criminal proceed- 
ing. 

The evil: The unbridled license of the 
press in commenting upon and trying pend- 
ing cases. It interferes with securing im- 
partial juries, makes the task more difficult 
and expensive to the state and prolongs 
trials. It is prejudicial to the defendant. It 
affects the court by creating an atmosphere 
in the community which the judge cannot 
entirely escape. It affects the prosecutor, 
and is the cause of establishing press bu- 
reaus in the prosecutor’s office, through 
which ambitious men exploit themselves. It 
leads to the disclosure of the proceedings of 
grand juries. 

Remedy: Prohibit any paper from pub- 
lishing anything concerning a case in the 
courts other than a verbatim report of the 
proceedings in open court. 

The evil: The law’s delays. As to the 
suggestion that appeals be restricted in 
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criminal cases or that technical errors be 
disregarded. The right of appeal should be 
enlarged, not restricted. Nothing that the 
law regards as error should be regarded as 
too technical to form the basis of review. 

Remedy: Allow a stay of sentence as a 
right until defendant has exhausted every 
remedy by appeal. Unless appeal is an- 
nounced by defendant within a given num- 
ber of days the stay should automatically 
cease. 


John Brooks Leavitt, chairman of the 
committee on criminal procedure of the 
New York State Bar Association, urged 
a change in the insanity law of the state 
of New York to provide that a person on 
trial for a crime committed while insane, 
should on sufficient evidence be found 
guilty of that crime, “but insane,” and 
that the sentence of such offender should 
be for the period for which he would be 
sentenced if sane, a further provision 
being that if at the expiration of the 
period of sentence the offender should 
still be insane, he be confined until ad- 
judged sane, such confinement during 
period of sentence and afterwards to be 
in a hospital or asylum for the insane. 

Interesting and valuable papers were 
presented by Julius M. Mayer, Arthur C. 
Train, and Everett P. Wheeler of New 
York. Mr. Mayer. presented a brief 
summary of the most important con- 
clusions in the report of the Page com- 
mission on inferior courts recently made 
public in New York state. Mr. Train, 
as above stated, defended the jury sys- 
tem, but suggested that the interest of 
justice might be served by making the 
decision of the jury legal if eleven out 
of twelve jurors agreed. Mr. Train also 
advocated the presence of a thirteenth 
juror as alternate in case of sickness or 
other cause of disability. Mr. Wheeler 
made a short but impressive statement as 
to some necessary reforms in the treat- 
ment of criminal cases. 

At the evening session with which the 
annual meeting was closed, fully 1,500 
persons gathered to welcome Vice-Presi- 
dent Sherman, who opened the meeting 
with an interesting and optimistic address 
upon the law-abiding instincts of the 
American people and their respect for 
law. Congressman Frederick C. Stevens 
of Minnesota spoke on the same subject 
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from the point of view of the legislator, 
claiming that party government in the 
United States gave us law which in the 
long run was responsive to public opin- 
ion. Arthur von Briesen, president of 
the New York Legal Aid Society, took 
a more pessimistic view of the situation 
in his address, insisting that we were 
very deficient as compared with other 
countries in our respect for law, and that 
the trouble, as well as the only hope of 
reform, was in the American home and 
the training of the young to respect au- 
thority and to yield to control in the 
home. Dean George W. Kirchwey of 
the Columbia Law School delivered a 
thoughtful address in which he declared 
that there was as much respect for law 
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in the United States as the law deserved; 
that our laws were not wholly responsive 
to public opinion, and that improvements 
tending to make law in this country more 
worthy of respect were needed. The 
Mexican ambassador was present at this 
meeting and in a few well-chosen words 
spoke of the respect for law in his own 
country. 

The public interest shown in these 
meetings by the usually large attendance 
at all of the sessions was surprising. It 
may be considered a compliment to the 
logically arranged and planned program 
presented by the academy, and a hopeful 
sign that public action may be expected 
on some of the most important problems 
now before the country. 
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THE GRAND OLD WOMAN OF AUSTRALIA 


ALICE HENRY ; 


On Sunday, April 3, 1910, there passed 
on Catherine Helen Spence, the most re- 
markable and distinguished woman whom 
Australia has produced. For she was 
truly the daughter of Australia although 
her childhood was passed in Melrose, 
Scotland. She was born there in 1825 
and went out to South Australia with her 
parents and brothers and sisters in the 
year 1839. It was long before the days 
of the gold fever which in any case never 
touched South Australia, a province col- 
onized in the first instance by idealists. 
They experimented all round, in their 
plans for immigration, in their land laws, 
in their electoral system. The condi- 
tions of living were of the most primi- 
tive. One summer almost the only food 
that was abundant and cheap was rice 
and the new arrivals almost lived on it. 
But there was little to attract the irre- 
sponsible adventurer, and there never 
was any settlement of transported con- 
victs, so that if South Australia devel- 
oped more slowly than some other re- 
gions, it likewise furnished the atmos- 
phere of plain living and high thinking 
in which grew up some of Australia’s 
most distinguished children. 


It is difficult to concentrate when 
speaking of a career which touched hu- 
manity on so many sides, but certainly 
Catherine Spence’s profoundest interest 
and influence centered in such electoral 
reforms as would ensure a genuine popu- 
jar controi. Her inspiration for this 
she found in’ Thomas Hare’s Propor- 
tional Representation which she advocat- 
ed in her Plea for Pure Democracy pub- 
lished as far back as 1861. From then 
ot: a large part of the leisure of her 
busy life (she was on the Adelaide 
press), was devoted to writing and 
speaking on behalf of a reform which 
she believed would everywhere purify 
political life. The immense aid she gave 
the principle has been acknowledged by 
its advocates the world over; she had 


- correspondents in every land, and she 


lived to see the beginning of victory. To 
help make it a living issue in the young 
commonwealth she stood as a candidate 
for South Australia, the first state to en- 
franchise women, for the first Federal 
Convention elected in 1897 to consider 
and draft a constitution for the proposed 
commonwealth. Delegates from all the 
Australian colonies took part in it. 
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If that was her work for the future, 
her work for today was in harmony 
with it. In conjunction with Emily 
‘Clark, cousin of Florence Davenport Hill, 
she initiated the great Australian sys- 
tem for the public care of the neglected, 
dependent and de- 
linquent child —a 
system whichis 
the envy of work- 
ers in other coun- 
tries because 
while it recog- 
nizes as does no 
other state system 
the claims of par- 
ental, especially 
maternal love, 
amid the greatest 
poverty, it also 
recognizes no less 
the claim of the 
child to grow up 
in a home and 
amid mother-love, 
when misfortune 
‘or wrong - doing 
has deprived him 
of his natural 
home. She filled 
a seat on the State 
Children’s Coun- 
cil and also on the 
Destitute Board 
of South Austra- 
lia up to the time 
of her death. 

In 1893 Miss 
Spence came to America as Australia’s 
representative to the International Chari- 
ties Conference held in connection with 
the World’s Fair. She traveled. across 
the continent and delivered more than 
one hundred addresses, mainly upon elec- 
toral reform and the public care of chil- 
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dren. She everywhere left a deep im- 
pression and returned to Australia a 
stronger, because a better informed, ad- 
vocate of both movements. During the 
next fifteen years she traveled thou- 
sands of miles in her own country do- 
ing similar mis- 
sionary work. Of 
her abounding 
vitality, of her 
great personal 
charm and capaci- | 
ty for friendship 
and of her wide 
interests it is im- 
possible to. write 
_ here. She brought 
up three families 
of children, who 
have lived to be 
her. pride. She 
took the most joy- 
ous interest in the 
business concerns, 
the studies and 
the domestic life 
of all her friends 
and relations. She 
was likewise the: 
most faithful and 
cheerful of corre- 
spondents. In the 
very last letter re- 
ceived by the writ- 
er, dated March 
12, she is full of 
plans for writ- 
ing her autobiog- 
raphy before she should begin to lose her 
memory and when, only a few years ago, 
she celebrated her eightieth birthday, she 
took for her motto: 


“With eighty winters o’er my head 
Within my heart there’s spring.” 
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JUSTICE BREWER AND ORGANIZED 
CHARITY 


WILLIAM H. BALDWIN 


WASHINGTON 


The expressions of regret at the sud- 
den death of Justice Brewer have been 
widespread, and with reason, not only 
because the people had confidence in him 
as an upright and able judge, but also be- 
cause he was alert to all questions af- 
fecting their interests. His duty on the 
bench, which was faithfully and fearless- 
ly discharged, 
required long 
hours of pa- 
tient toil each 
day. To ac- 
complish this it 
was his custom 
to rise at 4 
o'clock, and 
some of his 
best work was 
done in the 
three hours be- 
fore breakfast ; 
yet besides ful- 
filling his offi- 
cial obligations 
he found time 
not only to 
keep up on all 
the questions 
of the day but 
also to express 
himself in re- 
gard to them, 
in addresses 
prepared for 
various appro- 
priate occa- 
sions, with the 
Same candor 
and. force 
which marked his decisions from the 
bench. No one could more truly say, 
Humani nihil a me alienum puto. The 
country feels his loss because it had come 
to know him and respect him as a good 
citizen. 

It is hard to express what the loss 
means to a circle in Washington 1n 
which there was added to the constant 
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fidelity always bestowed on his public 
duties, the inspiration of a winning per- 
sonality and the support of a strong 
character; for in addition to his other 
duties and activities Justice Brewer had 
been for more than five years president 
of the Associated Charities of Wash- 
ington. 

How little 
the connection 
of some titled 
personage with 
an English 
company 
amounts to is 
well under- 
stood. The 
name and rank 
may help, but 
an active inter- 
est in the con- 
duct of its af- 
fairs is not ex- 


pected. No 
hereditary title 
can be so in- 
voked in this 
country. The 
position and 
reputation of 


Justice Brewer 
were in them- 
selves of great 
help to the so- 
ciety, for they 
were a guaran- 
neecthat sve 
knew it to be 
worthy of sup- 
port. He did 
not on this account, however, find an 
excuse from giving close attention to 
the conduct of it, but brought to it the 
same patient, diligent attention to details 
that he gave to the cases presented in 
court. No man had a better apprecia- 
tion of the underlying principles of or- 
ganized charity, or stated them more 
convincingly in his addresses at the an- 
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nual meetings and wherever the matter 
came up. 

In presenting the subject at the first 
of these meetings at which he presided 
he spoke of the three classes with which 
the society has to deal—those who need 
help and are unable to help themselves ; 
those who have the ability to help them- 
selves but have not the opportunity, and 
those who, having the ability, choose 
rather to live by charity than by their 
own efforts, and from whom the society 
seeks to protect the community. Of the 
second class he said: 

Careless giving to them is a mistake. It 
begets in them a disinclination to seek em- 
ployment; destroys self-respect and tempts 
them to seek a life of comparative freedom 
from toil by begging. True charity to them 
is a place for labor. There is something in 
this class which makes a strong appeal. 
Here is seen the weakness of human nature, 
the pathos of life. To walk the streets alone, 
beholding through the windows of the many 
homes evidences of comfort and joy; to real- 
ize that all these have come, not as the dew 
from heaven, a gift to those who dwell 
there, but as the rewards of faithful and 
continued work; to be willing to do like 
work, and yet see before you only the cold, 
dark wall of a world’s indifference, with no 
open door of opportunity, no inviting light 
in the window, no welcoming voice, is a lone- 
liness than which the world has none more 
terrible, none more appealing for the sweet 
touch of sympathy. 


_It was because he found that the As- 
sociated Charities gave a practical ex- 
pression to the inexhaustible sympathy 
he felt for this class that he identified 
himself with it; and that only the day 
before his death it received from him 
an additional contribution to its work, 
the third during the current year. 

Although not called upon to preside at 
the monthly meetings of the board of 
managers, he attended them regularly 
and, with the habit of a judge, listened 
attentively to all that was said. His opin- 
ions on any subject under discussion, 
which were expressed only after he had 
fully informed himself about it, were 
given not dogmatically, but with the 
same regard for the opinions of other 
members that he was accustomed to show 
to his associates on the bench. 

His interest was not at long range, 
like that of a man whose other duties 
prevent him from knowing the particu- 
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lars of work actually done; and Mrs. 
Brewer says that after he became identi- 
fied with the society he was liable to 
excuse himself at any time, if they hap- 
pened to be near one of the division 
offices, in order that he might drop in 
and see what was going on. Not only 
to the members of the board but to every 
one connected with the organization he 
was the same _ strong, genial, kindly- 
critical friend, interested in aiding in 
the wisest and most effective way all 
those who needed help. Even more than 
the support of his position did we prize 
his unfailing devotion to the cause of 
the poor and helpless, which had its 
source in that deep and wide regard for 
the people which pervaded all that he 
said and did. This could only be ex- 
plained by a strong sense of duty, in- 
herited perhaps at his birth in a mis- 
sionary home in Smyrna, followed with 
decision and firmness but without any 
severity, and brightened by a kindly hu- 
mor which put all with whom he came 
in contact’ at their ease and drew from 
them the best of which they were cap- 
able. . 

His character throughout was consis- 
tent, dignified, calm, gentle and forcible; 
he approached all questions without fear 
or partiality and was able promptly and 
rightly to decide not only the greatest 
but the very least which came to him 
in the smaller affairs of ordinary life, 
and from which, as a good citizen, he 
did not seek to be relieved. 

His nature was simple and unselfish. 
The’ honor and respect shown him by 
all with whom he came in contact were 
unsought by him, and he enjoyed them 
as children do the flowers which they 
pick by the wayside. Following convic- 
tions conscientiously formed, the only 
popularity for which he cared was that 
which, sooner or later, “never fails to 
do justice to the pursuit of noble ends 
by noble minds,” and this had long been 
his, 

The beautiful simplicity and directness 
of his life are a fitting example for all 
social workers, and nothing can better 
express the principle which guided him 
and should guide them than his favorite 
lines, which he quoted at the time of 
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uniting with the Congregational Church 
here twenty years ago and which I have 
heard him repeat since: 


I live for those who love me, 
For those who know me true, 
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For the heaven that smiles above me 
And awaits my coming too. 


For the cause that needs assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance 

And the good that I may do. 
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NATIONAL CHARITIES 


W. H. McClain, secretary of the St. Louis 
convention committee of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, urges 
that all who plan to attend the thirty-sey- 
enth conference in St. Louis, May 19-26, 
write at once to make hotel reservations. 
The history of the conference goes to show 
that it has frequently filled all the best ho- 
tels of a large city and left tardy delegates 
wandering hapless at night, suitcase in one 
hand and speech in the other. Headquar- 
ters will be at the Jefferson Hotel. The 
Planters, the Southern, the Marquette and 
the Maryland are all first class hotels, rec- 
ommended by the committee. A complete 
list was published in the last conference 
Bulletin, which may be had on request to 
Alexander Johnson, general secretary, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Reservations should be made 
direct to the hotels—not through the local 
committee. The conference program has 
been outlined in THe Survey. Mr. Johnson 
will supply copies. 


NATIONAL JEWISH 


The National Conference of Jewish Char- 
ities, which meets in St. Louis two days 
(May 17-19), preceding the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, has is- 
sued a tentative program. All sessions will 
be held at the Columbian Club, mornings at 
10, afternoons at 2.30, evenings 8. Luncheon 
will be served immediately after adjourn- 
ment of the morning sessions. Headquar- 
ters will be at the Jefferson. 

The first session, the evening of May 17, 
will include the presidential address of 
Prof. J. H. Hollander of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, the report of the transportation 
committee by Judge Julian W. Mack of Chi- 
cago, and of the secretary by Louis H. Levin 
of Baltimore. 

The morning session on May 18, on the 
subject of desertion, will be opened by Mor- 
ris D. Waldman of New York with discus- 
sion by Max Senior of Cincinnati, Benjamin 
Tuska of New York and A. S. Newman of 
Cleveland. 

The afternoon session, on removal work, 
including Galveston, will be in charge of 
David M. Bressler of New York, with dis- 


cussion by Cyrus L. Sulzberger of New York, 
“Jonas Weil of Minneapolis, Rev. Ephraim 


Frisch of Pine Bluff and Jacob Billikopf of 


Kansas City. : 
The evening session, on legal aid, will be 


led by Minnie F. Low of Chicago, followed 
by Judge Mack, Samuel Sobel, Max B. May 
and Bernard Greensfelder. 

Thursday will be given over to the ses- 
sion of Jewish Social Workers. In the 
morning, with Supt. S. Wolfenstein of the 
Cleveland Jewish Orphan Asylum in the 
chair, there will be a paper, A Special: Study 
of the Problem of Boarding Out Jewish Chil- 
dren and of Pensioning Widowed Mothers, 
comprising a joint report compiled by Solo- 
mon Lowenstein® of the Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum, Morris D. Waldman of the United 
Hebrew Charities, and L. B. Bernstein of 
the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society, all 
of New York. Discussion will be by Dr. 
Wolfenstein of Cleveland; Henry Mauser of 
the Pacific Jewish Orphan Asylum, San 
Francisco; and A. Wyle of the Jewish Or- 
phan Asylum, Newark, N. J. 

The second paper, by Chester J. Teller of 

the Jewish Orphan Asylum, New Orleans, 
is on Special Education for Jewish Depend- 
ent Children, with particular reference to 
technical and industrial training; with dis- 
cussion by. Supt. A. D. Faber of the Jewish 
Foster Home, Germantown, Pa., and Henry 
Woolf of the Leopold Morse Home and Or- 
phanage, Mattapan, Mass. 
' At the afternoon session, with Cecil 
Wiener, superintendent of the Federated 
Jewish Charities of Buffalo, in the chair, the 
first paper, on the Relation Between the So- 
cial Worker and His Organization, will be 
by Boris D. Bogen of the United Jewish 
Charities of Cincinnati, with discussion by 
Montefiore Bienenstock of the Jewish Char- 
itable and Educational Union of St. Louis, 
and David Blaustein of the Hebrew Institute 
of Chicago. The second paper, Social Work 
as a Profession, by Louis H. Levin of the 
Federated Jewish Charities, Baltimore, will 
be discussed by Rose Sommerfeld of the 
Clara de Hirsch Home, New York, Mrs. Max 
Carton of the Council Educational Alliance, 
Cleveland, and Philip Seman of the Educa- 
tional Alliance, St. Louis. The final session, 
the evening of May 19, with David M. Bress- 
ler, manager of the Industrial Removal Of- 
fice, New York, in the chair, is announced to 
“promote good will, friendship and a better 
understanding among social workers.” 


SETTLEMENT WORKERS 


The following call for a conference of resi- 
dents and workers in settlements to be held 
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in St. Louis in connection with the meeting 
of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction has been issued: 

“To RESIDENTS OF SETTLEMENTS: At the 
Buffalo meeting of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction a large and rep- 
resentative group of settlement residents 
from various cities met for conference at 
Welcome Hall. It was then decided to call 
in advance another conference to be held 
in connection with the St. Louis meeting of 
the national conference. The undersigned 
suggest Wednesday, May 18, the day before 
the national conference opens, and Hotel 
Jefferson the headquarters, as the time and 
place of meeting. 

“The discussion of the function of the set- 
tlement will be opened at the morning ses- 
sion by Prof. George H. Meade of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. At the afternoon ses- 
sion plans for uniform action in certain mat- 
ters of public interest will be submitted. 

“( Signed) JANE ADDAMS 
“Mary E. MacDoweEtu 
“GRAHAM TAYLOR.” 


The impromptu gathering at Buffalo was 
so profitable that all those in attendance 
were prompted to secure another meeting at 
St. Louis. To assure an entire, uninter- 
rupted day for conference and fellowship, 
the meeting has been called a day in ad- 
vance of the opening of the national confer- 
ence. It is hoped that the occasion may 
prove so valuable that it may become a reg- 
ular feature of the national conference. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


The National Association for the Study 
and Education of Exceptional Children wiil 
hold a conference April 21 and 22 at New 
York University on Washington Square. 
This is the first conference of what is plan- 
ned as an annual series in bringing to- 
gether physicians, school workers, juvenile 
court workers and others interested in ab- 
normal children—“atypical” children is the 
phrase invented by Dr. Maximilian P. HE. 
Groszmann of the Groszmann School for 
Nervous and Atypical Children at Plainfield, 
N. J. Up to the present time, the main em- 
phasis of the association has been placed 
upon laboratory and research work in con- 
nection with a study of special cases selected 
for education in the Groszmann School; upon 
lectures and publication of scientific mono- 
graphs; upon the collection and classifica- 
tion of the various writings on exceptional 
development in childhood; upon an exten- 
sive campaign of education of the public to 
bring about an understanding of what is 
really meant by exceptional development, es- 
pecially to make better known the distinc- 
tion between atypical and retarded devel- 
opment on the one hand, and degenerate and 
arrested on the other. 

The general subject for the whole con- 
ference is the exceptional child. At 9.3 
the morning of April 21, the subject will be 
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the Recognition of the Problem of the Ex- 
ceptional Child, with papers by Ossian Lang, 
editor of the School Journal; Dr. F. J. A. 
Torek, president of the association; Andrew 
W. Edson, associate city superintendent of 
schools, New York; Milledge L. Bonham, Jr.,. 
Oliver P. Cornman, associate superintendent. 
of schools, Philadelphia; and discussion led 
by Herman H. Horne of New York Univer- 
sity; Gustave Straubenmueller, associate 
city superintendent of schools, New York; 
and A. B. Poland, superintendent of schools,. 
Newark, N. J. 

At the afternoon session at 2.30, the topic 
will be Phases of Exceptional Development, 
with papers by Dr. E. Bosworth McCready 
of Pittsburgh; Tom A. Williams of Wash- 
ington; Dr. C. Ward Crampton, director of 
physical training in the New York Public 
schools; Dr. E. Livingston Hunt, Dr. S. 
Philip Goodhart and Dr. Sidney V. Haas,. 
New York; with discussion led by Dr. Torek 
and Dr. Maurice Fishberg. 

The evening session on The Perspective of 
the Problem of the Exceptional Child will 
include papers by Dr. Maximilian P. H. 
Groszmann, Dr. Woods Hutchinson of New 
York, Dr. Maurice Fishberg of New York, 
Ernest K. Colter of the New York Children’s: 
Court, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of the Free 
Synagogue, New York, and discussion led 
by George Alexander Kohut of the Kohut 
School for Boys, New York; Dr. S. Philip: 
Goodhart and Will S. Monroe of the State 
Normal School, New Jersey. 


INTERNATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS 


The date of the next international con- 
gress on tuberculosis to be held in Rome has 
been set for the last two weeks in April, 
1911, about the same time as the jubilee of 
the independence of Italy and the national 
exhibition of art. The place of meeting 
will be at the Castello St. Angelo (Moles. 
Hadrian). The discussion will be divided 
into five sections on the origin, spread, pre-- 
vention, treatment, and organization for the 
campaign against tuberculosis. Arrange- 
ments have been made for special meetings 
similar to those held in Washington. The: 
president of the committee of arrangements 
is Guido Bacelli, and the secretary general, 
Professor Ascoli. The headquarters of 
the committee and of the secretary general 
are at Via Lucina, Rome. 


CHILD WELFARE 


The second Child Conference for Research 
and Welfare Work will be held June 28 to: 
July 2, again at Worcester, Mass., where 
thirty-three organizations were represented 
at the initial meeting a year ago. The con- 
ference aims to be a central clearing house 
for information and definite action for the 
welfare of children. The purpose, accord- 
ing to announcements issued by Henry S. 
Curtis, secretary, is to take the child as a 
whole and to consider anything that relates: 
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to him as within its field of investigation and 
activity. Instead of taking some one phase 
of child nature, such as gardening, or play- 
grounds, or health, the conference regards 
the coming citizen as a unit and attends to 
the unit’s needs in their relation to one 
another and to the community as well. The 
president of the conference is QG. Stanley 
Hall, president of Clark University. 

The program has not yet been issued, but 
an announcement of its main features in- 
cludes addresses by Dr. Gall, Prof. L. H. 
Bailey of Cornell, Judge Ben B. Lindsey of 
Denver, Dr. McMillan of Chicago, director 
of the Chicago Department of Education; 
Dr. Livingston Farrand of the National As- 
sociation for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis; Mrs. Helen More of Minneap- 
olis, president of the National Federation cf 
Women’s Clubs; Dr. Helen Putnam of Prov- 
idence, R. I.; Owen R. Lovejoy of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee; Charles P. 
Neill of the Department of Labor; Elmer 
Elisworth Brown, United States commis- 
sioner of education; Dr. OC. W. Stiles of the 
Rockefeller Foundation; Dr. Prince’ A. Mor- 
row of the Society of Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis, Graham Taylor of Chicago, 
John L. Sewell of Boston-1915; Roy Smith 
Wallace of the Child Welfare Exhibit, New 
York; and Prof. William H. Burnham of 
Clark University. 


LEHIGH VALLEY CONFERENCE 


The first Lehigh Valley Child-Helping Con- 
ference will be held at the Carter Junior 
Republic, at Republic Station on the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, May 14, with a 
morning and afternoon session and a social 
hour at noon. The topics are: The Atypical 
Child in the Public Schools, The Child of 
the Immigrant, The Erring Child in Our 
Valley and What Probation and Preventive 
Methods Can Do For Him, and Home and 
School. The speakers have not yet been 
announced. The territory covered by the 
term Lehigh Valley, as interpreted by the 
committee in charge, extends from Easton 
to Hazleton, but workers from other sec- 
tions will be welcomed. The committee in 
charge consists of J. S. Heberling, super- 
intendent of the William T. Carter Junior 
Republic; Rev. William Q. Bennett, president 
of the Lehigh County Juvenile Court and Pro- 
bation Association; Mrs. J. A. Griffiths, gen- 
eral secretary of the Charity Organization 
Society of Easton; Mrs. H. H. Mitchell, pres- 
ident of the board of managers of the Chil- 
dren’s Home of South Bethlehem; and 
James J. Bevan, superintendent of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Carbon county. 


JUDGE LINDSEY IN NEW YORK 


The League for Political Education, New 
York, announces that Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
‘of the Denver Juvenile Court will give a 
special lecture at Carnegie Hall the evening 
of April 21 on The Moral Crisis of the Na- 
tion. This is his only public appearance in 
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New York this season, and it will be await- 
ed with particular interest by all those who 
have followed his Beast and the Jungle ap- 
pearing serially in Hverybody’s Magazine. 
It is stated that he has recovered from the 
injuries received in a railroad wreck last 
week. 


PREVENTING ALCOHOLISM 


The May meeting (May 5) of the public 
health section of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, will be on The Control and Pre- 
vention of Alcoholism. Dr. Frederick Peter- 
son will discuss the Medical Aspects, Prof. 
Irving Fisher the Economic Aspects, Homer 
Folks the Social Aspects and the Rey. Dr. 
Avery the Moral Aspects. 


CITY PLANNING 


The program for the Second National Con- 
ference on City Planning and Problems of 
Congestion, which is to be held at Rochester, 
N. Y., May 2-4, has been issued. At the 
opening meeting the evening of May 2, with 
George Dietrich, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, in the chair, Mayor Edgerton 
and Clinton Rogers Woodruff, secretary of 
the National Municipal League, will speak, 
and Federick Law Olmsted of Cambridge, 
Mass., will give a general introductory 
paper, 

The morning and afternoon of May 8, the 
general subject will be The Causes and Pre- 
vention of Congestion of Population, with 
Frederick L. Ford, city engineer of Hartford, 
Conn., in the chair. The following will 
speak: John P. Fox, New York; George H. 
Hooker, secretary City Club, Chicago; Ed- 
ward T. Hartman, secretary Massachusetts 
Civic League; Benjamin C. Marsh, secretary 
of the Committee on Congestion of Popula- 
tion, New Yerk; Grosvenor Atterbury, New 
York; Milton Dana Morrill, Washington; 
Warren H. Manning, Boston; Robert A. 
Pope, Roancke, Va.; George B. Ford, New 
York; and Edward EH. Pratt, New York 
School of Philanthropy. 

Tuesday evening there will be a banquet 
at the Hotel Seneca, at which President 
Rush Rhees of the University of Rochester 
will preside. 

The morning of May 4, the subject will be 
The Circulation of Passengers and Freight 
in its Relation to the City Plan. The speak- 
ers will include: George R. Stearns, director 
of public service, Philadelphia; Calvin Tom- 
kins, dock commissioner, New York; Nelson 
P. Lewis, chief engineer of the Board of Es- 
timate and Apportionment, New York; Prof. 
James S. Pray, Harvard; John Nolen, land- 
scape architect, Cambridge, Mass.; George E. 
Kessler, landscape architect, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Henry V. Hubbard, Harvard; Sylvester 
Baxter, secretary Metropolitan Improvement 
League, Boston; and George R. Wadsworth, 
civil engineer, Boston. 

The afternoon of May 4 will be given up to 
a discussion of Some Problems of Legal and 
Administrative Procedure Affecting the City 
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Plan. Among the speakers will be Andrew 
Wright Crawford, assistant city solicitor, 
Philadelphia; Bolton Hall, New York; Fred- 
erick L. Ford, city engineer, Hartford, Conn.; 
and Joseph W. Shirley, chief engineer, Bal- 
timore Topographical Survey, Baltimore. 


NATIONAL NEGRO CONFERENCE 


The annual conference of the National 
Negro Committee-will be held in New York, 
May 12-14, on the subject of Disfranchise- 
ment and How It Works. With one excep- 
tion the meetings are closed, but those in- 
terested may secure tickets by writing to 
the secretary of the National Negro Commit- 
tee, Room 422, 500 Fifth avenue, New York. 
The opening session the afternoon of May 12, 
in the Assembly Hall of the United Charities 
Building, will be devoted entirely to busi- 


ness. The public meeting will be held the 
evening of May 12 at Cooper Union, the 
speakers being Clarence S. Darrow, Con- 


gressman William S. Bennett, Rev. R. C. 
Ransom, Mrs., Ida Wells-Barnett and Ray 
Stannard Baker. 

The sessions on May 13 will be in the 
United Charities Building. In the morning 
the subject will be~ Disfranchisement and 
How it Works, with Albert EH. Pillsbury, 
former attorney general of Massachusetts, 
in the chair, and addresses by Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes and Prof. W. E. Burghardt 
DuBois, followed by stories of the experi- 
ences of disfranchised men. In the after- 
noon, with Mr. Pillsbury in the chair, the 
subject will be the Effect of Disfranchise- 
ment. The speakers will be Warfield Story 
of Boston, George H. White of Philadelphia, 
and Hamilton Holt, editor of the Independ- 
ent. In the evening there will be a recep- 
tion at the Nurses’ Settlement. 

The morning session on May 14 will be 
for organization. The afternoon session will 
be on Public Education in the South Af- 
fected by Disfranchisement, at which the 
speakers will be Kelly Miller of Howard Uni- 
versity, Professor DuBois and Rev. Horace 
Bumstead, ex-president of Atlanta Univer- 
sity. In the evening there will be a semi- 
public meeting at the Berkeley Theater, with 
Judge Wendell P. Stafford of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia in the 
chair, and addresses by Alfred Bushnell 
Hart of Harvard, Prof. Franz Boaz of Co- 
lumbia, Mary Church Terrell and CG H. 
Skaggs of Chicago. 


CONFERENCE ON RECREATION 


The April conference of the New York 
Charity Organization Society, to be held 
on the nineteenth, will discuss recreation 
based on the four following papers: Educa- 
tion Through Recreation, Howard Brad- 
street, secretary of the Parks and Play- 
ground Association; Folk Dancing in Con- 
nection with Athletic Work, Elizabeth Bur- 
chenal; The Dance Problem, Its Dangers 
and Its Remedies, Mrs. Charles H. Israels, 
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chairman Committee on Amusements; Story 
Telling on the Playground, Richard Morse 
Hodge, D.D., Columbia University. 


1910 CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


Attention is called to the following change 
in date for a conference listed in the calen- 
dar of February 26: 

International Congress of Public Relief 
and Private Philanthropy, August 6-13 in- 
stead of August 30-September 4. 

The following additional announcements 
have been received: 


INTERNATIONAL. 

International Congress of Improved Hous- 
ing, May. Vienna, Austria. Executive sec- 
retary, William H. Tolman, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York city. 

Permanent International Commission for 
the Study of Diseases of Occupation, Septem- 
ber 10-14. Brussels, Belgium. Secretary of 
American section, William C. Hanson, M. D., 
State Board of Health, Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL. 

National Conference on City Planning and 
Congestion, May 2-4. Rochester, N. Y. Sec- 
retary, Charles Mulford Robinson, South 
Washington street, Rochester, N. Y. 

National Association for tne Study of Epil- 
epsy and the Treatment of Epileptics, May 
7. Baltimore, Md. Secretary, J. F. Munson, 
Sonyea, N. Y. 

American Peace Society, May 11. Hart- 
ford, Conn. Secretary, Benjamin F. True- 
blood, 31 Beacon street, Boston, Mass. Sub- 
ject: War Not Inevitable—Illustrations from 
the History of Our Country. 

American Society for Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis, June 6. St. Louis, Mo. Sec- 
retary, James Pedersen, M. D., 20 East Forty- 
sixth street, New York city. A meeting for 
the organization of a national federation of 
the fifteen societies now existing in this 
country. 

National Education Association of the 
United States, July 2-8. Boston, Mass. Sec- 
retary, Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 


STATE, 


New England Arbitration and Peace Con- 
gress, May 8-11. Hartford, Conn. Secre- 
tary, Benjamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon 
street, Boston, Mass. 

Indiana Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, October. Marion, Ind. Secretary, 
N. G. Weatherley, Bloomington, Ind. 

Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association, 
November. Milwaukee, Wis. Executive 
secretary, H. EH. Dearholt, M.D., Goldsmith 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Massachusetts Civic League, November 2- 
3. Boston, Mass. Secretary E. T. Hart- 
man, 8 Joy street, Boston, Mass. Subjects: 
The Garden; The Social Center; Village Ilm- 
provement; The Architecture of Country 
Roads. 
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“ShortGarden Course 
For Adults. 


New York University Summer School offers a course 
in the making and management of gardens for the 
education of children uuder the direction of Henry 
Griscom Parsons. The course is just the thing for all 
novices at gardening. ; 

Schools, Institutions, Settlements or Women’s Clubs 
who desire to conduct Children’s Gardens, would be 
wise to send their own teachers to take this course. 


The demand for trained teachers is sreater than 
the supply. 


July 6—Aug. 16. Class hours 9.30—12.30 
Whole Course, $23.00; No entrance examination, 


Shorter Yet! 


Four Garden Talks and Demonstration on Tuesdays. 


in May, 4.15 to 5.30 p.m, 
Fee, $5.00 for the four lessons. 
Special $2.00 rute to teachers and nurses, 
First and last at University Heights. 
Second and third at Washington Square. 


Address 
International Children’s School Farm League, 
1133 Broadway, - New York City. 


A Special issue of the Survey on 


JUVENILE COURT 


Price 25 Cents 


see 


wishing to organize a juvenile conrt, or to 
arouse or increase interest in one already exist- 
ing. Invaluable to public speakers and to those 
preparing programs on any subject connected 
with children. 


ah ‘ 

One copy, 25 cents 

10 copies at 20c. each, $2.00 50 copies at 15c. each, $7.50 

25 copies at 18c. each, 4.50 100 copies at 12c. each, 12.00 
Send check, money order or 2c. stamps to 


105 East 22d Street’ 
NEW YORK 


“For disturbing the public peace.”? 
Thee jasne makes splendid material for those 


THE SURVEY 


li an Apple Orchard. 


appeals to you, why wait—why not plant one 
now in the charming KINUERH ‘OK COUNTRY? Here 
you will find one‘of the best orchard districts in the United 
States. Come and see the evidences. Booklet sent on request. 
RURAL LIFE CO., Kinderhook, Columbia Co., N. Y. 


WANTED. 


Executive Secretary for a Philanthropic 
Society. Must have ability to address meetings. 
Address ** ¥V,”’ care THE Sukvry. 


HE following issues are either lacking or so short 

| in our files as to interferé with our completion 

of back orders. We should be very glad if those 

subscribers who do not bind their issues will send us 
any of them that they may have: 


Vol. VI, IN OWNOGs cena ok ...Mar. 2, 1901 
, Vol: TX, FINO sO arsinetetaststeretaie’e Aug. 80, 1992 
Vol: IX, ISKORB BiG cacao datos. Sept. 27, 1902 
Vol. XIII, INOS eres ast sie - Oct 1, 1904 
Vol. XVI, NO} Lec ea access June 16, 196 
Vol. XVI, No. 12 Seas statviatote June 23, 1906 
Vol. XVI, Aug. 18, 1906 
Vol. XXT, . Jan 9, 1909 
Vol XXII, ..May 15, 1909 
ALQED-C:9 10 BM ON MEE Sone aataleleiss Oct. 2. 1909 
Vol. XXL | NOW 22 ccinesiceseivisis ele Feb. 26, 1910 


THE SURVEY, - 105 EAST 22D STREET, NEW YoRK 


THREE NOTABLE BOOKS BY 


Charles Mulford Robinson 


on Problems of Citv and Town 


The Improvement of Towns and Cities 


This little volume, just passed into 

its sixth printing, is called ‘lhe 

Bible of the improvement effort.” 
Price $1.2 postpaid. 


Modern Civic Art, or 
The City Made Beautiful 


A handsome and useful book, alone 
in its field, Third revised edition— 
illustrated. 

Price $3.00 postpaid. 


The Call of The City 


A dainty volume of essays on the 
city’s charm. This has been pub- 
lished only a few months 

Price $1 25 postpaid, 


Send Check, Money Order or 2 cent stamps to 


THE SURVEY =.- 
} 105 East 22d St. New York 
Sa Se eae 


Tlease mention Tu» Survey when writing to advertisers. 


- Buildings 


| 


Contamination of the Air in Public 
By Dust. 


Treatment of Floors the Logical Preventive. 


HE AIR in public buildings, schools, stores, 
etc., usually contains a greater or less quan- 
tity of impurities. Such contaminations of 
the air may not only be injurious to the re- 
spiratory organs, but they can also become 
a positive menace to health, particularly as 

such dust in the air is almost invariably polluted with 
disease bacilli, some of them the germs of Tubercu- 
losis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and other ills equally 
dangerous. 

The actual presence of these germs of disease in 
dust constitutes one of the greatest dangers of man- 
kind, for these micro-organisms multiply a thousand 
fold in an exceedingly short space of time. There- 
fore it follows that if a person affected with-any 
infectious disease should mingle with a throng of 
people in some public building, the effluvia from his 
infected body would shortly pollute the air with the 
germs of that particular disease. 


In time these germs would multiply and mingle 
with the dust circulating throughout the building. 
When the room is vacated and quiet restored the dust 
and germs settle on the floors. If the floor surface is 
dry, any slight movement or air-current would be 
sufficient to whirl the dust into the air again. On 
the other hand proper treatment of the floor 
will hold all dust. that settles on it and 
destroy all living germs. 

Standard Floor Dressing is a preparation 
made for that particular purpose. It is the 
logical preventive of dust and the transmis- 
sion of disease by dust. By keeping wood 
floors at just the right degree of moisture it 
catches and holds every particle of dust and 
every germ touching it. 


They cannot rise into the air again 
because of the dressing, so that the sweep- 
ing of floors treated with Standard Floor 
Dressing will not create a particle of dust 
to pollute the atmosphere a second time. 


A ; i | 
This treatment of floors is not merely a precau- | 


tionary measure for the prevention of disease, but it 
is a distinct benefit to the floors themselves. Standard 


Floor Dressing has a peculiarly beneficial action: on | 


the wood, for floors treated with the dressing will last 
for many years longer than those untreated, and 
moreover the wood will not crack or splinter. 


Then again, because a dressed floor eliminates — 
dust, the actual labor of sweeping and caretaking is 


materially reduced, and at the same time the cost. 


Standard Floor Dressing is o¢ intended for house- 
hold use, but z¢ zs indispensable for the treatment of 
wooden floors in every public building, every school, 
college, hospital or store. 


The application is simple and easy. Three or 
four treatments a year by means of the patent Stand- 
ard Oiler will produce the sought for results, as the 
dressing does not evaporate, and the Oiler distributes 
the dressing evenly over the floor. 


For the benefit of those who are combating the 
transmission of infectious diseases, physicians, and 
those in charge of hospitals and sanitariums in par- 
ticular, we are making a remarkable offer. To dem- 


onstrate that Standard Floor Dressing wl] eliminate 
dust and £7// disease germs, we will treat the floor in- 


any one room or corridor in any hospital, 
To localities far removed from our agen- 


tions for applying. 

Physicians of national reputation have tested 
Standard Floor Dressing and pronounce it 
the ideal dust preventive. 
sive book ‘‘Dust and Its Dangers,” will be 


used and experimented with Standard Floor 
Dressing. Sent on request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


sanitarium, school or public building. — 


| 
| 


| 
| 


cies, we willsend free sample with full direc- — 


‘Our comprehen- — 


sent gratis to all interested, together with — 
testimonials and reports of those who have — 


